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AN 


ADDRESS, &c. 


HIS Addreſs and Expoſtulation, now 
altered and adapted to the preſent bent 


T 


tended to have been offered to the public conſi- 


deration after the Eaſter receſs, had no Diſſolution 


and poſture of affairs, were at firſt in- 


of Parliament intervened. This is mentioned 
only as an apology, if any parts of them ſhould 
be leſs applicable to the preſent ſtate of things; 
for, as to their great and capital objects, I hope 
I do not flatter myſelf when I conclude, that the 
preſent fituation promiſes a much happier iſſue 


oF: to 
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to them than they could probably have met with 
if publiſhed when originally intended. We then 


had but a ceſſation of hoſtilities : now, I reſt aſ- 
ſured, we have a firm and ſolid peace, and that 
all conteſt for the future will be no more than a 
generous rivalſhip, by the merit of great, une- 
quivocal, and diſintereſted ſervices, to ſtand fore- 


moſt in the public favour. 


I may therefore preſume with confidence, that 
amongſt the earlieſt luminous epochs of this 
bright æra will be found ſome ſolid, ſome efficient 
relief, ſome preſent comfort, ſome future grounds 


of ſecurity and hope, for the public creditors of 
this country. 


Bankruptcy, alas ! like Death, levels all con- 
ditions as well of nations as of individuals. The 
public neceſſities, if they have not thrown down 
every barrier of the Conſtitution, have at leaſt 
rendered che two great equipoiſes of Privilege 
and Prerogative, viz. Denial of Supplies and 
Diſſolution 


(8.2 

Diſſolution of Parliament, almoſt uſeleſs and 
inert. (Phe terror of anarchy-arifing out of the 
preſſure of the demands on the Public, not con- 
Ritutional purity, not conſtitutional energy, for a 
long time governed the State. Under the cover 
of this confuſion and diſtreſs, each Party proceed- 
ed to lengths unwarrantable; and "ſupported bad 
acts by reaſonings as bad. The public good, 
though ſtill the theoretical deity of the idolatry of 
each, had no influence on, and did not make 
any part of the practical worſhip. of, either 
party. 


But I mean not to inflame; I mean not to 
revive paſt violences, paſt errors, which both 
fides, for their honour, ſhould ſuffer to remain 
buried in perpetual oblivion. They were 
queſtions that ought never to have been agi- 
tated, but, 5 n 


Like other myſteries men adore, 
Be hid, to be revered the more, 
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All that I propoſe is, to evince that a State 
ſo pteſſed with neceſſities as ours is, only vainly 
boaſts of a Conſtitution ſhe does not, cannot 
enjoy: from which it follows of neceſſary con- 
| ſequence, that it is the duty of all Parties to 
join, to give or to reſtore to us our Conſtitution. 

Before this is done, it is ſurely a folly the moſt 
| prepoſterous to fall a-wrangling about the proper 
exerciſe and adminiſtration of it. The Conſtitution, 
like all the reſt we poſſeſs, like every other part 
of our effects, falls under, and is annihilated by, 
the ſtatute of our Public Bankruptcy ; for Bank- 
rupts we certainly are, to every intent, purpoſe, 
and _— of the word, if, in the ſecond 
year of a Peace, good and ſufficient Reſources 
are not found to make our Incomes equal at 
leaſt to our Expenditure: : They ought, indeed, 
ſo far to exceed it as to leave a reaſonable ſur- 


plus for preſent or future emergencies. 


J cannot 
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I cannot believe that Parties would | contend 


with ſuch unrelenting ferocity for the govern- 


ment of a State, from the adminiſtration of which, 


the moment it was obtained, they would be 
obliged to diſqualify themſelves, upon account 
of not being able to find the Reſources en 
for the public ſervice : 


Nec tibi regnandi veniat tam dira cupidlo. 


Surely nothing can be ſought for with ſuch un- 
remitting aſſiduity, ſuch zeal and paſſion, which 
if obtained could not be held with honour for 


a moment, nor long without it. 


1 therefore naturally ſuppoſe, that I have 
| done even an acceptable ſervice to the com- 
petitors for power by my humble, unambitious 
endeavours to adjuſt and aſcertain the Incomes 


and the Peace-Expenditure of the State; the 


firſt of which, in a former publication, I ſtated 


to 
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to amount to about Twelve Millions annually ; 
and the latter, with an allowance of Five Hundred 
Thouſand Pounds yearly for contingencies and 
accidental deficiencies, I eſtimated to amount to 
Sixteen Millions Five Hundred Thouſand Pounds 
yearly. And though, as to the laſt, I muſt beg | 


leave to amend my account a little, on new lights 


and farther conſideration ; yet I hope I ſhall 
not bear too hard on the great abilities of the 
great men contending for power, if I make an 
| Addition to the Public Unfunded Debt of Five 
Millions, with a correſponding Intereſt or An- 
nulty ; » Three Millions of which I allot to the 
arrangement of the affairs, and to the ſupport of 
the credit, of our Eaſt-India Company, and Two 
Millions as neceffary to the expence of a new 
Silver Coinage, which is wann and im- 
mediately required, 
: Theſe foree me now to fix the proper Income 
of the State at Eighteen Millions yearly, which 
E proportion thus ;— | 
| ö To 
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To the Creditors of-the Public, after the above 


two articles ares, provided for, and allowing 
ſomething for ſmaller omiſhons and demands, 
which I know to exiſt, but on which I can put 
no Eſtimate ;—to the Creditors of the Public, 
I ſay, Ten Millions yearly, inſtead of the Nine 
Millions Six Hundred and Thirty Thouſand 
Pounds I eſtimated their demands at : 


The Civil Liſt Eftabliſhment, the Prince 
of Walks included, the ſame with my former 
Eſtimate, One Million One Hundred Thouſand 


Pounds : 


The current Annual Peace-Eſtabliſhments, 
Five Millions Five Hundred Thouſand Pounds 


yearly ; being likewiſe the ſame as in my for- 


mer Eſtimate : 


To theſe I add, as the leaſt proportional 
Sinking Fund for ſmaller contingencies, for great 


civil 


civil emergencics, and for future Wars, One 
Million Four Hundred Thouſand Pounds yearly. 


RECAPITULATION: 


To the Creditors of the Public 
—_—_ OE L. 10,000,000 
To the Civil Lift, ditto, | 
PRINCE of WALEs's Eſtabliſhment 1,100,000 
included 1 5 


Current Annual Peace Eſtabliſhment, 5, 500,000 


— 


To a Sinking Fund, — 1,400,000 


— — 


Total Demand in years of Peace, /. 18, ooo, ooo 


_— 


— — 
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Great as this ſum may appear, I am very 
poſitive, that upon experiment a leſs one will 
be found inadequate; the public ſituation re- 
maining with regard to its Foreign Dependencies 
as it does at preſent, and a decent ſecurity being 
provided for our domeſtic and foreign concerns, 
and a very moderate and ſcanty allowance being 
| afforded 
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afforded in ſatisfaction of thoſe engagements 


to which the good faith and honour of the Na- 
tion ſtands pledged. 


Having mentioned a new Silver Coinage, I 
ſhall here preſume to adviſe (though it is ſome- 
thing remote from the obje& which I am pur- 
ſuing) that whenever it takes place, the value 
of the Crown be rag to five ſhillings and fix- 
pence, which is conſonant to the original Re- 
ſolution of the Committee of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, January 8, 1694, the year before the laſt 
general Silver Coinage took place. I know che 
arguments for the preſent Standard are fully 


as ſtrong as thoſe againſt it; but all the heavy 


Silver Coin having been carried out of the King- 


dom, decides concluſively in favour of raiſing 
the Standard, 


Since I wrote the above, I havepreceived and 
peruſed the Eleventh Report of the Com- 
miſſioners of Accounts. I ſhall ſet down here 


C- ; all 


CW 
all 1 have to ſay on the ſubje& of it, though 
part of it does not fo ſtrictly connect with ry 


preſent purſuits. 


I (called upon the Commiſſioners, and they 
have now come forward with proper energy. 
They have proved themſelves to be the mea 
I ever took them for; their matter is now ' as 
good as their manner always was. The prin- 
ciples they proceed on are, ſelf-evident, ſolid, 
and incontrovertible, viz. That it is the good of 
#he State that gives exiſtence to and governs every 
Public Office : hat the Officer has powers dele- 
gated to bim neceſſary. for the execution; but he has 
no other right than lo the reward of his labour; and 
that if the good of 'the Community requires a dimi- 
nulion or annihilation of the buſineſs: of bis office, 
or the transferring it elſewhere, the Officer cannot 
 oppeſe to the regulation the diminution or annibila- 
tion f bis profits, becauſe not the emolument of 
the Officer but the advantage of the Public was the 


. obj ec of the inſtitution. 


In 
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In compliance with a doctrine ſo ſound, with 
maxims ſo ſolid, the Commiſſioners of Accounts 
have ſuggeſted a moſt proper and unexception- 
able Reform, by which an Annual Saving will 


accrue- to the Public of Twenty Thouſand 
Pounds, created by the exempting from the 
juriſdiction of the Auditor (to which they are 
at preſent very uſeleſsly ſubjected) the Annuities 
of the year 1751, and thoſe that are tranſacted 
at the Bank of England. 


Any Miniſter who does not admit the principle 


on which it proceeds, and does not give imme- 
diate effect to the Saving ſuggeſted, I ſhall 
eſteem, whatever his profeſſions may be, a mean 
temporizer, a timid reſpecter of perſons, who 
ſhrinks back from his truſt, and from the duty 
he owes to the Public, 


The admiſſion of the neceſſity of indiſcrimi- 
nate compenſation is fatal to all Reform what- 
ever. If you compenſate thoſe who do nothing, 
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and pay thoſe that do the buſineſs, the official 
regulation and arrangement may be made bet- 


| ter; but the expence mult be greater, which the nit 
| ſtate of the Public Finances cannot on any ac- 
| Count allow of. Proceeding on the principles laid m 
| down, and proved coneluſively by the Commiſ- th 
ill  fioners of Accounts, Oeconomy and Regulation O 
| may go band in hand. 1 
| ol 


In the Eleventh Report I likewiſe find a very 
| exact ſtatement of what is paid annually by 
the Public, as Intereſt and Charges for the 
Debt that is funded, amounting in. whole to 
| Eight Millions One Hundred and Six Thouſand 
| Seven Hundred and Ninety-two Pounds. There 


— 
—ꝛ— _C 
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is alſo ſubjoined a ſtatement of certain parts and 
| to certain periods of the unfunded Debt; I ſup- 
ff poſe as far as the Commiſſioners could authorita- 
| tively proceed on this ſubject. The amount of 
| what theſe ſtatements contain of the Unfunded 
| . . 110 . 
Debt is Eighteen Millions Eight Hundred and 
Fifty- ſix Thouſand Five Hundred and, Forty-one 


Pounds 
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Pounds of Principal, and Five Hundred and 
Seventeen Thouſand Five Hundred and Seventy- 
nine Pounds of Intereſt, But, alas! this is not 
all the Unfunded Debt: I doubt whether it is 
much more than the Half of it. The Debt of 


the Navy, which at the period of the 31ſt of 
October laſt (by Account No. 39, in the Appen- 
dix to the Eleventh Report of the Commiſſioners 
of Accounts) amounted only to Eleven Millions 
Seven-Hundred and Fifty-eight Thouſand Six 
Hundred and Ninety-nine Pounds of Principal, 
and Three Hundred and Sixty-fix Thouſand 
Nine Hundred and Fourteen Pounds of Intereſt ; 
on the giſt of the following December amount- 
ed, Principal and Intereſt, to Fourteen Millions 
Seven Hundred and Twenty-one Thouſand Six 
Hundred and Ninety-four Pounds ; and proba- 
bly by 'this time has advanced to near to Sixteen 
Millions. 


It is a ſcience to find out in the buſineſs of the 
Unfunded Debt the very Heads under which 
the 
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the Public ſtands indebted. We have Debts 
that are liquidated, but not paid; Debts that 


are in part liquidated, in part paid; Debts: that 
are neither liquidated nor paid in whole nor in 
part; Debts of probable, Debts of certain con- 
tingency ; Debts of anticipation ; Debts ariſing 
from defective Taxes ; Debts proceeding from 
deficient Grants. We have Debts of Honour as 
well as Debts of Juſlice, and we have Debts that 
have not much of either, yet will be paid; 
Debts that can be averaged, Debts that can be 
eftimated, Debts that can be neither; Debts 
that bear intereſt in whole, Debts that bear in- 


tereſt in part ; Debts of Intereſt incurred on 


| both, and we have Debts that bear no Intereſt. 


We have likewiſe Debts of which the Amount is 
voted, but no Fund provided for the Payment of 


it; Debts brought in, Debts to be brought in 
from the four quarters of the globe. 


This is the beſt defignation of the Heads of 
the Unfunded Debt I can make; and yet, am- 
| ple 
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ple as it is, I do not doubt but that there are 


Upon the moſt deliberate view, and the beſt 
conjectural calculation can make, I Judge 
Twenty Millions and upwards of theſe Debts 
carry Intereſt ; and 1 apprehend all theſe articles, 


when fully adjuſted and ſatisfied, will amount, 


Prineipal and Intereſt, to fomething above Thir- 


ty · five Millions; ; and the Annuity and Charges, 
including a reaſonable profit to Subſcribers. to 


the Loans, and aſſuming that the Three per Cents. 


do not riſe above 60, will amount to nearly One 


Million Nine Hundred Thouſand Pounds ; 
which, added to the Eight Millions One Hun- 


dred and Six Thouſand Seven Hundred and 
Ninety-two Pounds now paid by the Public for 


the Debts already Funded, will bring the An- 
nual Demands on the Public from 'the Public 
Creditors to ſomething above the Ten Millions I 
ſtate them at. | | 


I tire 
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1 tire the Public and I tire myſelf with too 
tedious details of this buſineſs; ſtill hoping, ſtill 
wiſhing, to diſcover ſome great and capital Error 
that I have committed, Surely if I am right, 
or near to right, in all the motley annals of the 
aberrations of the human mind from right reaſon, 
no infatuation ſo compleat, ſo extenfive, ſo dura- 


ble, both on the part of the Borrowers and on 
that of the a can be found. 


I know T am ccuſed of exaggeration: I fear 
the contrary will be found the trueſt. The cur- 
rent Annual Peace-Eftabliſhment I was thought 
to dae op at Five Millions Five Hundred 
Thouſand Pounds yearly ; yer this very as it 
will, 1 apprebend, amount to upwards of Six 
Millions. even after a reaſonable allowance is 
made for the Remains of the War; for all of 
thefe Remains muſt not be deducted, as Parts of 


them will continue to ſwell our Peace-Eftabliſh- 


ment for years to come; probably till we ſhall 
| - 


. 
be either 8 to prepare 53 or be engaged 


in a new war. 


To conſtitute a proper and permanent Syſtem 
of Finance with abſolute ſecurity for the preſent, 
and good and reaſonable proſpects for the future, 


there is no doubt but the ſtatement .I have made 


of Eighteen Millions. net yearly, is a fair and 


juſt (and I wiſh I could fay prafticable to be 
complied with) demand on the Public, things 


continuing in the fituation they are in. 


But it being quite wild and abſurd (at leaſt it 
appearing. ſo to me) to imagine that ſo large an 
addition as nearly Six Millions net yearly, over 
and above what they at preſent pay, can be 
wrung from the hands of the people of this 
Iſland ; there ſeems to be a neceſſity of deviating 


from the paths of Certainty into thoſe of Proba- 


bility, of Speculation, of Hope, and even I fear 


of Arad In what follows of Eſtimate-kind, 
2 D I do 


E 
I do not pledge myſelf for the practicability of 
many things propoſed, nor for the certain pro- 
duce of any but that which will ariſe from the 


Duplication of the Land Tax, localled as it at 
preſent is. 


The preſent Revenue having in the Year 
ended 10th of October 1782, (the lateſt period 
I have ſeen, but I believe 1783 is not very mate- 
rially different) ſomething exceeded Twelve 
Millions; and the Receipt-Tax being now I hope 
eftabliſhed, and better things being to be expected 


from the Eaſt- India Company after their affairs 
ſhall be put into order; I think the even, per- 
haps probable expectation of the Amount of the 


preſent Taxes may be carried to the length of 
Thirteen Millions net yearly. - 


The laſt Parliament had before them the con- 
ſideration of the great ſums loſt to the Revenue 
by illicit Trade: this ſubje& will undoubtedly 

be 
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be reſumed by the next Parliament. Great any 
happy effects will, I hope, flow from their deli. 
berations; and certainly ſome good will follow, 
if they attach themſelves to the great and capital 
objects by which the Revenue ſuffers, and, above 
all, to Tea; and do not diſtract and fritter away 
their attention on trifles : though I am doubtful 
that the Sum pretended to be loſt to the Revenue 
by Smuggling is confiderably exaggerated, A 
clamour once raiſed, without any-body whoſe 


buſineſs it is to contradict it, but on the contrary, 
generally exceeds the truth. It is a vulgar ſaying, 
That-more miſchief than ought to be is laid to 
the charge of even the Devil himſelf. The beſt 
informations I can obtain from intelligent people 
of good abilities, though ill employed in this 
pernicious traffic, do not make the Sum ſent out 
of the Kingdom for the purchaſe of Commodities 
to be ſmuggled inta it, to have exceeded almoſt in 
any year Twelve Hundred Thouſand Pounds. 
But taking it for granted, as it is ſtated in the 
D 2 Report 
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Report to the Houſe, of Commons, that the 
loſs to the Revenue amounts to Two. Millions 
yearly ; if you double the price by ſuppreſſing 
illicit trade, the conſumption falls off in due 
Proportion, and is brought to Ove Million; and 
as ſtill ſome  Smuggling muſt take place, I 
think Five Hundred Thouſand Pounds of yearly 


addition to the Reyenue from new parliamentary 


regulations is a fair conceſſion. 


I have ſtated my ideas on this ſubject in a for- 
mer performance, and have allotted this ſum as 
attainable by new regulations, particularly by 
a proper extenſion of the Exciſe Laws, Many 
very ſenſible, very intelligent people in ſubjects 
of this kind, with whom I have fince converſed, 
have thought it too great an allowance : how- 
ever, I am ſtill of opinion, that if regulations 
of force and efliciency can be made with relation 
to Importations from Ireland, this, or even a 
ſomewhat larger addition may be procured to the 


Revenue, 


But 


HS 


But matters with latLaup are in a fituation 
truly delicate and perilous, I fear Ireland was 
loſt in America 1 All (if ſo much) that appears . 
to ne to remain is a choice, amongſt difficult 


and dangerous expedients and hazardous alter- 
natives. | 


The Navigation from Ireland can be performed 
during eight months of the year in open boats, 
in the ſpace of the continuance of the darkneſs 
of a fingle night, to a very long and acceſſible- to- 
boats tract of rhe coaſt of Scotland, and to- ſome 
parts, I believe, of that of Wales. This renders 
the illicit landing of goods from Ireland in theſe 
parts not to be prevented by any diligence or 
force whatever. Indeed, ſhips of force coſt a great 
deal, and ſignify very little againſt Smugglers ; 
and what is once brought in finds its way and 
circulation ſomehow or other in tolerable ſafety. 


The ſeizures on land are not very conſiderable. 


I muſt 


very confiderable diminution muſt, I think, be 
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I muſt here obſerve, that there is one part of 
this ſubject, I mean that of the high Duties on 


Foreign Spirits, which merits the utmoſt atten- 


tion of Parliament, and ſome alteration and 


made in them ; even ſuppofing the Revenue 
ſhould hazard to loſe ſomething pretty confider- 
able. The conſequence of the. high Duties on 


Brandy and Rum has been a very great'decreafe 


of legal, and an increaſe to a great extent of illi- 


cit importation of theſe commodities, 


But what ſtill is infinitely of worſe conſequence, 


from the decreaſe in the inland parts of the 


country of the uſe of foreign ſpirits from thei 


dearneſs, the uſe of thoſe diſtilled from corn has 
increaſed, and the bread of the poor is thereby 
rendered dear and precarious. After a very great 


crop exceedingly well got in, the price of bread 
is not likely to be much lower this year than it 


was the laſt year, when the crop was both greatly 


deficient and ill preſerved. In Ireland, under 


the 
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the ſame circumſtances, the poor are tervis, 
and a Bill is brought into their Parliament for 
prohibiting for a time Diſtilling ; and I ſee, by a 
laudable exertion of the Volunteers in the Weſt 
of Ireland in ſuppreſſing illicit diſtillation, oat- 
meal, the ſtaff of life of that country, is men- 
tioned in the Papers to have fallen from 168. to 


135. 6d. the hundred weight. 


The bread of the poor is a conſideration to 
which every other ſhould give way. If this 
cannot be had in plenty, and at a reaſonable 
price, tumult, dejection, and depopulation en- 
ſue. In the preſent ſtate and conſumption of 
corn by Diſtillation in this Kingdom, I appre- 
hend bread will not be cheap in the moſt fruitful 
years; and in others it will be greatly too dear 
for the poor to purchaſe it in a quantity adequate 
to their neceſſity. And hence there will be a ne- 
ceſſity often to ſuſpend diſtilling altogether, 


which loads this part of our Revenues in their 


preſent 


— — 


1 


preſent ſituation with uncertainty, or with the 


other fat more pernicious n my 


mentioned. ind 


1 Would adviſe, therefore, to lower the Duties 
ſo as Rum could be ſold at Eight Shillings a 
gallon, and Brandy about Nine Snillings, This | 
would in a good meaſure prevent the enuggling 
of theſe liquors; and as they are more palatable 
than Malt Spirits, ſuppoſing they would be dear- 


er, yet great quantities would be conſumed, by 


which great benefit would be procured to, and 


the murmurs of our Weſt India Iſlands would be 
filenced, and a due proportion neceſſary to keep- 
ing under the too great conſumption of corn by 
diſtilling would be eſtabliſhed. Wheat being a 
grain univetſally cultivated, and almoſt always 
to be had from ſome country or other, the price 
of it generally bears no juſt proportion to that 


of the inferior grains, which are for common 


greatly dearer than proportionally they ought to 
be, and the price of them is more immediately 
affected 


(.8s-.) 
affected by diſtillation: yer from theſe, particu- 


larly from oats, the bread of the poor muſt be 


made in all Scotland, and in a great meaſure 'and 
extent in the , Northern parts of England. 
| Wheaten bread, where there is little or nothing 
of animal food to eat with it (and that is the caſe 
of the poor Northern labourers) does not give the 
ſame proper ſtrength for labour that oaten bread 


does. 


1 make no excuſes for this detail: it needs 
none; for the pooreſt parts of the Community 
ought to be the primary objects of the care of 


every juſt and humane Legiſlature; for they are 


by far the moſt numerous, and by far the moſt 
uſeful. 


— 1 


To make it at all poſſible for the Public to go 
on, and to do juſtice to their Creditors, a fyrther 
burthen muſt of neceſſity be laid on the Landed 
Property. 1 mentioned in a former work a Du- 
| plication of the Land Tax as (if univerſally or 
even generally practicable) the moſt eaſy, the 

E moſt 


| | 


— — — 1 > 
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moſt aſcertained, and the leaſt expenſive in the 


collecting of any expedient L knew of ; and 1 
valued the net produce at One Million Eight 


Hundred Thouſand Pounds yearly ; and I am 


confident it would not produce leſs: and 1 ſtill 
think there is no method of raiſing ſo conſider- 
able a ſum to which fewer, objections can be 


made ; at leaſt I know of none. I wonder much, 


that in all the negotiations for the union of Parties 


in which the Landed Intereſt ſo meritoriouſly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves laſt winter at the St. 
Alban's, ſomething of this kind, as an induce- 
ment and baſis to ſuch an union, was not mention- 
ed. The alluſion to the junction of rivers is a 
favourite and a faſhionable one with the Public ; 


I ſhall therefore, even in contempt of geography, 


| make uſe of it, and ſuppoſe a junction of the Ga- 


ronne, the Shannon, and my native Tweed. What 
would follow, but a noiſy, roaring, rapid, foaming, 


frothy torrent, corroding and conſuming the fer- 


tility of the land through which it flowed? Add 


the 
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dhe mud, the ſlime, the fatneſs of the Landed 


Intereſt of England, you turn the barren hungry 


ſtream into a fruitful Nile, who 


From his broad boſom life and verdure fings, 
And broods o'er Britain with his wat'ry wings. 


But to quit ſpeaking in parables, what could 


have been expected towards the providing for 


the Public neceſſities from the junction of the 


Leaders of the two adverſe Parties? Alas! they 
are the Younger Sons of Younger Brothers; they 
have nothing to give towards the public ſupport, 
but words; and of theſe, God knows, they are 
not avariciouss What fignify the over-grown 
rent-rolls oftentatiouſly drawn out on the fide of 
each Competitor, if the poſſeſſors of them will not, 


in the Sporting language, back their favourite 
candidate with a ſingle ſhilling? Whig Rigoriſin 
might perhaps have winked at ſome ſympathiz- 


ing and illegal Benevolence given to the Public 


from ſuch enormous diſproportioned wealth: bur 


E 2 in 
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in this 1 fear both Parties will remain ſtrictly an 
conſtitutional. Be that as it may, Two Millions of 


yearly, or near- hand to it, muſt be laid on the | 
Landholders, or all is at an end. For on Trade 


and Conſumption , Diminutions rather, on the ge- 
neral balance, than Additions muſt take place, or 


they will dwindle into nothing. 


This new burthen on the Land, tated at 
One Million Eight Hundred Thouſand Pounds, 
included, the Whole levied on the Subject will, 

| according to the preſent Scheme and Specula- 
tion, amount to Fifteen Millions Three Hun- 

, dred Thouſand Pounds net yearly ; and, with 
the Expence of Management and Collecting. 
eſtimated at eight per cent. will make the groſs 
ſum raiſed annually on the Inhabitants of this 
Ifland to amount to upwards of Sixteen Millions 
F ive Hundred Thouſand Pounds 3 a greater 
ſum than ever was known to be raiſed on a po- 
pulation fo ſmall in numbers as that of Britain in 


any 


. 
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any country, except in part of the dominions 
of the Dutch Republic; and I believe nearly 


equal to what every individual is ſuppoſed to pay - 
there, though there what forms the pooreſt and 
moſt numerous claſs of our people, viz. the Day- 
Labourers for agriculture and country purpoſes, 
is in a manner intirely wanting thoſe who here 
feed all the other claſſes ; and by a moſt ungrate- 
ful return, alas! are bur very poorly fed by 
them. 


From the fact and reaſoning premiſed, any 
Addition to our Incomes by Taxes beyond what 
is already eſtabliſhed, or ſurmiſed and ſtated as 
poſſible, muſt appear totally abſurd and imprac- 
ticable. Oeconomy is an idle word, the ſtale . 
profeſſion of every Miniſter ; but it goes no far- 
ther; nor, indeed, if fairly and honeſtly purſued, 
could it afford any relief that could almoſt be 
known or felt in the preſent accumulations of 
our diſtreſſes. There is nothing therefore, I ap- 

| prehend, 


+ 


Fl prehend, remains, that can relieve this Country to 
any uſeful extent and purpoſe, but the parting 


with ſome of our Foreign Poſſeſſions which coſt ar 
_ the, moſt to the Public, and bring the ſmalleſt if C. 
[ returns of profit or of national conſequence. 


U In this claſs Canava ſtands the molt promi- Ml Fr 

nent; a wide world of Wilderneſſes, with an un- of 
meaſurable Line of Frontier, pretended to be de- ¶ bu 

fended by Fortreſſes thinly ſpread alongft it, ¶ ed 

weak in themſelves, too diſtant to ſupport each 

other, or to be ſupported by or to ſupport the ¶ Fr 

5 Capital, ill placed at the extremity of the Line. an 
Ĩ be poſſeſſion of this barren Wilderneſs coſts the gr 
Nation, I imagine, Six HundredThouſand Pounds i ala 


yearly, and it will be an increafing expence. New IM pre 
Jealoufies and new Jobs will beget new Fortreſſes, 


and new Fortreſſes will engender new Eſtabliſh- 


ments ; and 1 doubt not in a few years the ex- 

pence will not be leſs than a Million yearly. It 

coſt the French immenſe ſums, and yet the Inhabi- of 
| rants 


** 
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tants were always murmuring that they did not 


get enough. The Eſtabliſhments were ill-paid, 


and their — tranſactions were nothing but 


Complaints, Confuſion, and Litigation. 


I remember, at the Peace before the laſt, the 
French felt with great ſenſibility the inferiority 


of the Terms in all other conceſſions and reſpects; 


but when the giving up of Cx ADA was mention- 


ed, the invariable anſwer was, Grand bien leur 
a faſſe! Much good may it do them !” Yer the 
Freneh had a very material, very weighty object 
and reaſons for keeping it, viz. the checking the 
growth of our American Colonies ; at that time, 
alas ! held the riſing bulwark of the ſtrength and 


proſperity of Britain. 


To us I cannot ſee how the holding of Ca- 
NADA at preſent can be of the leaſt conſequence 
or credit. The profits of the part we ftill poſſeſs 
of the Fur Trade, and the exports to it, can 


ſurely 
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 firely be but a Call compenſation for the grear 


expence this Country is put to by keeping poſ. 
ſeſſion of this dreary. waſte : I think, therefore, 
there can be no heſitation as to the propriety 
of abandoning it. 


The next of our poſſeſſions in the line of great 
expence without a proportional return is G1BRAr- 
TAR. The expence of it, together with the ne- 
ceſſary reparations, will, I dare ſay, for many 
years to come coſt upwards of Five Hundred 
Thouſand Pounds yearly. Beſides, it has been 
often aſſerted, that Spain would purchaſe it at the 


price of Ten Millions: fo here would be a double 
advatage; an Expence ceafing, and a Profit 
arifing ; and both together would, it þ preſumed, 
produce to the Public a benefit of One Million 


yearly. 


In point of profit, I believe Granatran ſands 
on no o better footing than CanaDa. But though I 


know 


10W 
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know and admit that national point of Honour is 


a valuable poſſeſſion, and though I admire and 
do juſtice to the gallantry with which it was de- 
fended ; yet I think in the preſent fituation, in 
the preſent great want of Reſources, and great 
need for them, a Miniſter would be honourably 
unpopular by diſpoſing of GrzxaLTAR to the beſt 
advantage. 


Theſe are all the poſſible Reſources that I can 
diſcover. Let us therefore now ſee how theſe 
Schemes and Speculations would make up 
and correſpond with the Annual National De- 


mands of a Peace-Eſtabliſhment, 


— 


( 344 9 
oo TR EeAnITOULATION.! '/ 4 
The Taxes already effabliſhed fuß- 


poſed to advance ſo as to n f 0h 

vyearly net. (713, oo, o 

Additional . new neural 397g af 

vi tions of Cuſtoms and Exciſe, net, 500, 

Addition from a Duplication of FP Aeon 
preſent Land Tax, yearly net, 1,800,000. 

Addition from the Dereliction of Ca- 

nada early don 241 (25 272 6500, G00 

| Addition; from, the Ceſſion of. Gi. 


braltar, the price being ſuppoſec 
to be applied to the Extinction of 


Teerrer: 14k wr # 12 4441 S147 O00} 710 1 46> 


Debt yearly, 1 ooo, ooo 
Soo ts A 22 2222.1 
Total Annual Income, - 16,900,000 


— 


Total Annual Demand, 1˙18 ,000,000 


Total Annual Income, by addition 


ij 
| | of Income or Diminution of Ex- 
which is in effect the ſame, 16,900,000 


Balance wanting, 5 CL. 1, 100, ooo 
— x A — — — 


— 
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By this account there appears, that there would 
ſtill be wanting One Million One Hundred Thou- 
ſand Pounds to make up the Eighteen Millions; 
but as One Million Four Hundred Thouſand 
Pounds, part of the Eighteen Millions required, 
is a Surplus and Sinking Fund, and the net ex- 
pence amounts to no more than Sixteen Millions 
Six Hundred Thouſand Pounds; could theſe 
Speculations take place, and be as productive 
as we have ſtated, the National Expence would 
be anſwered, and a ſmall Annual Surplus over of 
'Three Hundred Thouſand Pounds; and (with 
the benefit of a Lottery and iſfuing Exchequer 

Bills) it might be raiſed to Half a Million; with 
Which, I think, we might go on, and make 
things no worſe than what they are. 


Jam very ſenſible how crude and undigeſted 


theſe Speculations are; and I doubt not many 
greatly better, more certain, and infinitely leſs 


humiliating plans are in readineſs to be produced 
Fs by 
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by the contending Parties, ſo ſoon as they are T 
eſtabliſhed in power. Indeed, this matter preſſes 

with the force of irreſiſtible neceſſity; for at 1 
preſent the ſituation of the Public Creditors is 

altogether deplorable : for if the preſent Annual 1 
Revenue does not exceed Twelve Millions, and 

there is no grounds or authority to ſtate it at any 7 
thing that ſignifies more; and if the Annual 

| | Demand for the Debt Funded and Unfunded, 
| 


and foreſeen with certainty, ſhall amount to Ten 


Millions yearly (and from what I have ſubſtan- F L 

| tiated, it cannot amount to materially leſs) ; and 0 
| if the Civil Liſt and current Peace-Eſtabliſh- 1 
ment are nearly as I have ſtated them (and I ap- l 

prehend the probability is, that they, particularly * 

the laſt, will rather amount to more than leſs n 

than I have eſtimated them at); theſe matters ſ 

being fo, the Public Account will ſtand as fol- k 

lows : r 

7 

c 


Te | 
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To the Creditors of the Public alt 
108. in the pound = . 5,000,000 


" 


To the Civil Liſt, Prince of Wales s 
Eſtabliſhment included e e * ,100,000 


To the current Annual Expence of 
the Peace · Eſtabliſiment 2 5,500,009 


Total Annual Expence . 7 I fob 


* 


2 ———— 


By this. it appears, that the preſent Annual 
Ingome of the Nation, paying the Public 
Creditors only Ten Shillings in the Pound, exceeds 
in no more the Annual Expenditure than in 
Four Hundred Thouſand Pounds; a ſurplus 
neceſſary to ſecure the punctual and regular pay- 
ment of the Eleven Millions Six Hundred Thou- 
ſand Pounds, Hence it follows, that in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things, in time of Peace the Credi- 
tors of the Public can only be paid Ten Shillings 
in the Pound; and in time of War, when the Ex 
traordinary Expences of the War ſhall amount to 
Five Millions Annually, or upwards, (and few 

Wars 


(538 )) 
7 Wars are carried on at ſo moderate e 


—_ 


they can receive nothing a at ll. 24-263 l co) 

18 7 | 417 Sd | | | gar or 
But fairer "Der 8 5 proſpects riſe to 
view! The Public have now got a Miniſter the 
— of their Addreſſes, the Child of their 


Praye 8. 


2 


Tc RIO fi qua manent ſceleris veſtigia FRY 


Irrita perpetus ſolvent formidine terras. 
— — 0 Omnis feret omnixtellus, 


—vy— 


b Non rſtros patietur * non vinea faleem. 


Till has poetical prophegies are accompliſh 
BY from Addreſſes ſo many and fo warm, cer- 
tainly fomething more will be expected; for cer- 
tainly ſomething more is meant than a fe poliſh- 
ed periods on the abſtract points of Privilege and 


Prerogative, and a few hackneyed profeſſions of * 
Love and Loyalty to fill and figure away wich! in "0 
the Newſpapers. ve to 2:12 pli 

I a 


01 JL 0178 tis; 


When Wenzl CAN L, 2 once Lord Pro- G | 


tedor of the three Kingdoms of England, Scot- 10 
| land, 


* 
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ee Ireland, on che pong N — him. 


memes A Aves an na Hr the aer 40 


little box he carried with him. Beſug aſked 
what its contents were, he faid, it contained the 
Lives, a and Fortunes of all the good People of 
Eogland, Vet not a Shilling.wss ſpent, not. 8 
Sword was drawn in ſupport of his cauſe.- | . Te: 


Now, the caſe will. | be very different, indeed ; ; 
and 1 l under- rate che gratyitous contribu. 
tion, in ſupport of heir favourite Miniſter, of 


94 : ” + 8 © 


the City of Lon pon, in eſtimating it at no more 


> 1.1 TT: Le 11448 

than Ten Millions To Lowpox, the great 
1} {i153 Di 51 230 1 III 12 

emporium, the great center and repoſitory of the 


2 YEr 
wealth of the "World, Ten Millions will never 
be miſſed out of its great and boundleſs circula- 


2 11 


1 I 


tion'; —a fi ugle ream of — more than ſup- 


F 


"3s ; 6% 3 101115; 3 £44 ( trick 
plies the want ;—to the City of WeSTMINSTER 
30 id“ ( If | 11574 2 0 Ji 


1 aflign Five Millions ; ; to WESTMINSTER, that 


City of Palaces, the Seat and Temple of refined 


928 bis '. T0 900 nne 
Luxury, where Pleaſure is puibed to the — 


14.4% 14147. 


280 | confines 


* * 
confings of its oppoſite, Pain. Something taken 


from their profuſions will dò no moe than reſtore 
the zeſt of nature and 'fimplicity to their enjoy. 
ments: by becoming leſs | expenfive they will 
become more pleafing, | E let off the reſt of che 
great and opulent Addreſſing Counties, Ciries, 
Burghs; and Corporations, too cheiply | for 
Fifteen Millions more. 


: This done, our young Miniſter will Rand on 


ſomething ofa fem! baſis. With this aid, \joinedto 
a calm and — reſolution in the People to bear 
with patience and t temper the heavy loads 7 that 
ſill muſt be laid upon them, the public affairs 
may go on with ſome ſmall degree of eclat, and 
with even a probability of redeeming and faving 
the State, But without ſomething of this kind, 


ſome great ſpontanequs exertion, general and de- 
cifive on the part of the Public, the Miniſterial 
life of our young Favourite muſt be as ſhort as 


the natural one of his prototype che Young 


Marcellus Was : 
( Oſten · 


hid boi 
( 41 ) 
Oftendent terris hune tantum fata, neque ultra 
Eſſe ſinent. Nimium vobis. Romana propago 
Viſa potens, ſuperi, propria hee fi dona fullſent. 
Quis ſtrepitus circa Comitum ! quantum inſtar in ipſo eſt! 
Sed nox atra caput triſti circumvolat umbra. 


Believe me, without the Public ſupport hm 
by ſome great, decided, unprecedented acts of 
generofity, this all-praiſed Youth can no more 
continue Miniſter than I could ; even I, who here 

reſign the prize, and offer (if he will receive it 
from hands ſo mean) the Civic Crown of Finan- 
cial Pre-eminence to any perſon who in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things will on ſolid grounds of pro- 
bability ſhew how he is to pay Ten Shillings in the 
pound to the Creditors of the Public in Years of | 


Peace and in Years of War. 


I come now to the. ſerious moral of my tale, 


and will deviate no more into folly, if I can || 


help it. | 
6 Addreſſes | 


( 14 | \ 
( 44 ) 
Addreſſes at all times of an abſurd exaggera- 


tion, if they mean nothing, are pernicious as well 
as fooliſh deceits z are falſe tires, that miſ- 
lead” to ruin the very Miniſter and Syſtem They 


pretend to ſupport. 


Without, a generous, a great, and voluntary 
Contribution from the Public, Goverpment cannot 
go on, at leaſt with honour, and to any good 
effect and purpoſe, though Miniſters may de- 
ceive, may procraſtinate, may wwinale a few 
Millions more from a, deluded People. It is 
therefore ' wiſdom, as well as virtue, to ſupport 
the State, at the hazard. of every inconvenience 
to ourſelves as individuals. In its ſecurity, that 


of every thing we poſſeſs is involved. 


The poor, even the middling, olaſſes of our 
People can bear but little more. All. that can be 
expected from Taxes on them is diſcontent. It 
is-from the infinite multitude of rich individuals 


that 


0,83, 


| | that relief muſt come. They cannot diſtinctiye- 
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ly be ſufficiently reached by Taxes, 170 propor- 


; en es 8 
tionally not Mut all, 11 they do any thing to 


[ 


purpoſe, it muſt be by the ſpontaneous effuſions 
of true wildoms true patriotiſm. One- twentieth 


9 4 118 1 2 


of all they poſſeſs, given fairy to the uſe of the | 
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J Public, would, I apP q chend, go far 2 ſecur e the 


remaining nineteen parts. 1 


Though J Gs rank amongſt ü N of 
rich individuals, yet my. contribution Thall be 
Paid at fight. The cold hand of negle& laid on 
me and mine does not chill the ardour of my 
more than empty Proteſtations, my ee than 
- unavailing profeſſions towards the ſupport of the 
State. Yet I hope I do not preſume too much 


a flatter myſelf I do not) when I ſay, that a little 


attention ſhewn. to me would have been ſome 


A 


ſmall pledge, ſome ſight aGſurange t to the Public, 


that all that w was intended was faix, was honour- 
G " Ae! | : able, 
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able, and within the bounds of rational pradtica- 
| bility. Not that I by any means mean to infi- 
? une, that any en intended is otherwiſe. 


: As for my Plan, ſtated above, the human heart. 
is too hard and intereſted, the idem of man is 
too narrow and contracted, to hope much ſucceſs 
from it : but I do not know any other that 


is more likely to ſucceed, I wiſh to God I did! 


= The preſent | Miniſter has my good wiſhes. 
From him perſonally I hope good things. He 
has moreover the good opinion of the few friends 
that I hate, on whoſe political integrity I] can, 
and on Whoſe political ſagacity | I think 1 
may rely. He will have their ſupport in Parlia- 
ment : he has their confidence already, My con- 
fidence, poor as it is, I will reſerve freely and 
gratefully to beſtow, when events ſhall call it 
forth, and ſhall juſtify it. Zeal without know- 


| ledge does credit to no Party. I do not perfectly 
under- 
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underſtand. the preſent Syſtem, which appears to 
me to labour under various palpable contradic- 


tions; nor can I ſee how, from perſons and prin- 
ciples ſo heterogeneous and diſcordant, 2 cordial, 


neceſſary harmony and union can ariſe. 


- If I am Dot impartial, I am nothing ; and to 
be ſo I muſt declare, that I think there is a ſtrong 
bad family likeneſs and reſemblance betwixt all 
Adminiſtrations. The ſecond India Bill had many 
of the worſt features, and wanted ſome of the beſt 


of the firſt, Forced conſent and open violence 


are related to one another in no very remote de- 


gree. The Receipt Tax was not an unjuſt, but an 


unwiſe and impolitic meaſure ; for Taxes ſo uni- 
verſally unpopular never are productive, without 
fenced in by ſtrong neceſſity (which this could 
; not be) i but the odium, partial and decided 
againſt the laſt Miniſtry, at any rate ought to have 


been common; for it was generally ſupported by 
both Parties. 


If the abettors of the American War were to 


make ſo conſiderable a part of the preſent Syſtem, 
; x the 
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g 1 ſelection of the firſt was certainly. infinitely 
preferable to that of the ſecond, Coalition. The 


Reform in parliamentary Repreſentation . does. not 
appear to be the ruling paſſion-of:any Party when 


in power. Creating ne Prerages to ſecure or pro- 
mote influence in the Lower Houſe of Parliament, 
"ſeems reprobated only in theory: *Theſe are pre- 
mae that give pauſe, but not Profs. od 


42 


The object af this work, at leaſt the principal 
one, is to lay before the Public the naked and 


\undiguifed Rate of the Public Situation and 
Mori) jv, | 
Diſtreſs ; and to evince that general profeſſions, if 


KL he & 1 


not ſubſtantiated by great and generous aQs of be- 


116 3.15 


nevolence towards the State, do no good, but, o on 


. 
the contrary, much harm. The idle exaggerations 


34) : i! : 1 


Cchich 1 have. here endeavoured ' to repreſs) al- 


7 


"ready, publiſhed have done much hurt to the pre- 
ſent Miniſter; for they have raiſed the public 
expectations far (L imagine) beyond his powers 
of gratifying them; far beyond the limits that 


truth and poſſibility. Areas, in our preſent diffi- 
cult 


6 a 5 
cult 5 embarraſſed circumſtances. For my 
part, if a proper attention 18 paid to the Liberty 
of the Subject, and if the Prerogatives of the 
Crown are not now attempted to be elevated too 
high, in proportion as they were, before attempted 
to be too much depreſſed; 3 if a will and power is 
manifeſted to do all practicable good, and if a plan 
of government is concerted and followed out by 
which we can go on, and in matters of Fi inance 

make things rather better than worſe ;—theſe 
events raking place, I ſhall, as 1 think myſelf in 
duty bound, give my warm aſſent and approba- 
tion to the preſent Miniſter. If he does more, 
my ſong of triumph, my ſhout of applauſe, ſhall 
attend on him. 1 moſt ſincerely with to be his 


friend ; but I ſhall never become enough his 
enemy, to. be his Hatterer. 


In the mean time, I will not condemn an en- 
thuſiaſm which I have felt, and of which I fill 
feel a little. Iwill paſs no cenſure on the public 
joy, on the public tranſports; , I will not call 
them raſh; IT will not call them precipitate ; I 


will not even call them premature. No ;--they are 
the 


| 
8 | 
| 
q 
1 
3 
| 
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the juſt preſentiments, the precious foretaſtes of 


am ſurely a man more ſinned againſt than ſinning; 
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the happineſs that is to follow from the great, eſ. 
ſential, and deciſive ſervices that are to be ren- 
dered to the Public. 


In the political ſcale of juſtice and ſucceſs, l 


yet I conjure all to follow the example I mean to 
ſer. I intreat and implore All to ſacrifice even their 
, Juſteſt reſentments to the Loye of their Country, 


In this great principle let all meaner paſſions be 
abſorbed and loſt.” Let us join, all of us, hear 


and hand to eſtabliſh on a ſolid and permanent 
bafis the Solvency of the State, Without Re: 


ſpurces for Offence, without Reſources for De. 
fence ; without Incomes adequate, or any thing 
near to adequate to even a Peace-Eſtabliſhment 
Conſtitution, Liberty, even Property itſelf, ar: 
but empty names. We are a Blank amongſt th: 
Nations of the Earth ; we ceaſe to be a People, 


Nin April 28, 1 


